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as Lincoln Byre rightly says in his articles just pub- 
lished by the New York World: "Capital still accumu- 
lates in the good old way and is in no way abolished or 
replaced by Communism, and there is at present in Bol- 
shevik Eussia a lesser measure of Communism in actual 
practice than there existed in the belligerent European 
countries during the war years." 

This is a shining instance of how little Bolshevism or 
Communism (which is one and the same thing, accord- 
ing to Lenin himself) can work in practice, and how 
they are necessarily degenerating if applied as a system 
of government. 

Meanwhile, unfortunately, Eussia is totally ruined; 
the two years of Bolshevism have succeeded in one way — 
in practically wiping out the whole former wealth of the 
country and in destroying the accumulations of centu- 
ries of "the previous generations, who were slowly build- 
ing up the Eussian culture and civilization. Lenin's 
experiment costs Eussia untold suffering, economic ruin 
for a whole decade at least, the moral and political 
downfall and the consequent danger of foreign selfish 
exploitation and serfdom. 

A New Bureaucracy 

The Bolshevik administration has created a vast net 
of bureaucratic offices all over the country, and their 
overwhelming majority is filled at present by the former 
officials of the Empire and by camouflaged bourgeois, 
who certainly only wait for a chance of overthrow of the 
government in order to go back to the old order of 
things. The Bolshevik Commissars, and especially the 
central Bolshevik Government, with Lenin at their 
head, are entirely cut off from the people, most care- 
fully guarded by a complicated system of sentinels, hid- 
ing, just as the Tsar and his family had to hide in the 
depth of Moscow palaces, never seen by the public at 
large and never daring to show themselves otherwise 
than at specially packed meetings of Bolshevik sup- 
porters. As in many other ways this picture of the pri- 
vate life of Lenin's ministers resembles so very much 
the last decades of the reign of Nicholas II, only that 
everything is much more exaggerated at the present day 
and distorted into hideous caricatures. 

Thus we can see that the Bolshevik Government has 
no support of the people whatever ; it has no roots in the 
social body of the nation because it is a pure form of 
autocracy, developed ad absurdum and verging on hooli- 
ganism. If it is true, however, that Bolshevism degen- 
erates one could easily wonder if Lenine would not be 
able to adapt himself to the new conditions and change 
his methods of government to more civilized adminis- 
tration. Many Americans of the radical camp are stak- 
ing all their hopes on such a transformation of Bolshe- 
vism. This, unfortunately, is a sad illusion. Just as 
the Tsar could not have changed his way of governing 
the country, notwithstanding the repeated warnings that 
were coming to him from so many quarters, the Bolshe- 
viki cannot change theirs, even if they wished to do it. 

From the above examples, we see that in no field does 
Bolshevism work in practice; its basic theory is abso- 
lutely wrong and cannot be adapted to life as a whole, 
nor even only in part. Here, again, we can find an in- 
teresting example in the history of Eussia's last Tsarist 
decade. Autocracy did not work at that time; it was 



clear to many people that its end was near, and though 
there were attempts to modernize the system of govern- 
ment, they were all insincere, half-hearted, and thus 
unsuccessful. When an unlivable basic principle of 
government is being patched up and mended, there al- 
ways comes a moment when such a system unexpectedly 
snaps and goes to pieces. The same happens with Bol- 
shevism; it is being mended and remodeled in parts, 
because it did not work in practice; old remedies are 
brought forth and Tsarist methods recurred to, but all 
in vain. The day must unavoidably come when the 
whole structure will break down and the backbone of 
Bolshevism will suddenly snap. Life is mercilessly 
undermining its very foundations. 

This gives us the absolute assurance that sooner or 
later (and probably sooner than later) Bolshevism has 
to collapse; one fine day the Bolshevik Government will 
fall, just as suddenly as the Tsarist Government did, 
and will have to be replaced by a democratic govern- 
ment, which will mind the will of the people and will 
represent the nation at large. 

It is the unavoidable doom of all autocracies, ever was 
so and always will remain so ; they perish because their 
power is built only on force and outward coercion. The 
day invariably comes when force no more helps, and as 
no democratic support of the people is then forthcoming 
the autocratic government has necessarily to collapse; 
and before the final collapse there always exists a slow 
but terrible process of decay and degeneration, costing 
the people indescribable suffering as long as the dying 
regime still hopelessly clings to power. It is just that 
sad period of degeneration of the Bolshevik regime that 
Eussia is living through at present. 

Let us hope that it is the last stage of her misery and 
that the day of her salvation is not far off. 

As to the Allies' Eussian policy, I think E. C. Long 
put it in a nutshell, when he wrote : 

"America and the Allies have blundered. They might 
have recognized Bolshevism as a permanent evil and 
tried to make the best of it, or they might have reso- 
lutely overthrown Bolshevism and established a civilized 
government, which would have proved their friend. In- 
stead they chose to irritate the Bolsheviki without weak- 
ening them and to disappoint and disillusion all anti- 
Bolsheviki. Every one informed in Eussian affairs 
knows that this is so. The most anti-Bolshevik news- 
paper in the Eussian language reported with perfect 
truth that the attitude of Eussia is viciously against the 
Allies and indifferent toward Germany." 

We believe that most Eussians will corroborate this 
frightfully pessimistic statement. The situation is full 
of dangers for the future. 



THE GOSPEL OF GOOD-WILL 

By OSWALD F. SCHUETTE 

Peace cannot live in the world today. It makes no 
difference what covenants are made or what treaties 
are ratified or rejected. In a world filled with hatred 
there can be only a truce. The armistice may last for 
years, but it will end in war. 

You cannot cook without heat. A Kansas legislature 
cannot stop cyclones with resolutions. Even Luther 
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Burbank cannot make oranges grow in Alaska. And all 
the machinery in the world — treaties, covenants, Hague 
conferences, leagues, mandates, societies, joint resolu- 
tions, and what not — cannot make peace or keep it alive 
in a world of hate. 

There is only one recipe for peace. The Christmas 
angels sang it over the plains of Judea twenty centuries 
ago: t 

"Peace on earth to men of good-will.' 

We have tried every method but that. We have tried 
fire and sword, famine and pestilence, hate and destruc- 
tion, threats and boycotts, agreements and promises, 
leagues and laws — and all have failed. 

Now we have been at work for eighteen months trying 
to make peace out of the ruins left by the great World 
War. Eighteen months ago the cannon stopped their 
thundering. Mars sheathed his sword. The armies of 
the world were demobilized. But hunger, misery, hatred, 
and anarchy are still mobilized and Death's harvest in 
this "peace" is as great as the casualty lists of war. 

What a sterile statesmanship it is that cannot bring 
order out of this chaos. Yet it is only another symptom 
of this political bankruptcy that our own nation cannot 
decide whether we are at war or at peace. This fantastic 
policy which finds it impossible to even declare the for- 
mal existence of a state of peace or the cessation of a 
state of war merely demonstrates anew how unimportant 
these words are anyhow. 

Yet statesmen and politicians go on juggling with the 
two words, "war" and "peace," as though the exercise of 
their vocabularies could sway the balance of the world. 

When the legerdemain of words failed, they tried the 
juggling of boundary lines. They tried "economic meas- 
ures"; they squabbled over colonies and concessions; 
they discussed glibly about mandates and protectorates. 
But still there was no peace. Nor is peace nearer today 
than it was eighteen months ago. 

But one thing can be written. The next war is nearer 
than it was eighteen months ago. Elaborate plans to 
fight it, new Hague conferences to provide machinery 
for escaping it, are all doomed in advance because the 
primal requisite of peace is still ignored. 

That primal requisite is good-will. 

Without good-will among men there can be no peace. 
Without good-will every plan to prevent war only makes 
war more certain. Without good- will among men, among 
tribes, among races, among nations, no peace can live. 
No fiat, no resolution, no machinery can take the place 
of this good-will. Ail the skill of all the chefs in the 
world cannot cook without heat. 

Yet in all the eighteen months of peace parleys and 
peace proposals there has hardly been a whisper of good- 
will. Even statesmen who have clamored loudest for 
attention for their peace proposals have been most in- 
sistent in the propagation of the gospel of hate. They 
have taken pains to plant the seeds of hatred in every 
heart that was wounded by the war — and they have suc- 
ceeded. 

What can you expect from the bruised and crushed 
nations of Europe when in our own land, untouched by 
want, we still intone new hymns of hate as though they 
were necessary to keep us in proper spirit for our pro- 
fessed leadership in the procession for peace ? 



What can you say when an official of one of the largest 
religious denominations in the United States (the Board 
of Prohibition, Temperance, and Public Morals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church) issues a public announce- 
ment under the headline : 

"Shall the Hun Come Back?" 

We must take the Hun out of the headline before you 
can even talk about a lasting peace. It may seem a little 
thing. But it is the important thing. It is the symp- 
tom that reveals our true condition; for world peace is 
like health. It is not something to be gained by chop- 
ping off a man's leg or sending him to jail. These 
symptoms of hatred mean war. They mean that we, as 
well as the world, are not fit for peace. And we will not 
have peace until we are. 

Fifty-five years ago our own Civil War came to an 
end. We, too, had traveled the dark and bloody road of 
hate for four long, bitter years. We suffered from 1861 
to 1865 as Europe suffered from 1914 to 1918. Because 
it was a civil war, a war of brothers, the conflict was 
marked with bitterness and hatred such as the European 
wars before its time had never known. There are thou- 
sands of men alive today who remember personally the 
campaign of hatred that was waged on both sides of the 
battle lines. In the South there was no story too atro- 
cious to find belief about the money-grabbing Yankees 
or about Abraham Lincoln. In the North the worst 
tales were believed about the South, and Jeff Davis was 
a synonym for the worst in man. 

Had that war ended in hate as the world war ended 
there would be no United States today. Had the North 
been represented at Appomattox by a statesman of 
hatred instead of the stern soldier, Grant, who said "Let 
us have peace,'' history would have told a different story. 
Instead of sending the Confederate soldiers to their 
homes with their horses, to forgive and to forget, he 
would have sent them back to starve and hate. Even 
the death of President Lincoln may have played a bigger 
part than we can ever know in cementing anew the 
broken ties of brotherhood between the North and 
South ; for he died almost with those eternal words upon 
his lips: 

"With malice toward none." 

As a sorrowing nation gathered about his bier, they 
could still hear the echo of his last admonition : 

"Let us bind up the nation's wounds." 

And they did bind them up, not in hatred, not in bit- 
terness nor a wild clamor for revenge or retribution, but 
in good-will. 

The world must learn the lesson of Appomattox. The 
world must learn that without forgiveness there can be 
no peace. It took the world twenty centuries to learn 
what it meant to pray : 

"Give us this day our daily bread." 

Now we must go one sentence further : 

"Forgive us our sins as we forgive those who trespass 
against us." 

If we cannot do that, all our protestations about peace 
are hypocrisy; all our prayers for peace are blasphemy. 

And Mr. Schuette and Immanuel Kant are botli 
right. Good-will is the only jewel that shines by its 
own light. — The Editor. 



